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Thanks to Contributors !! 


As we go to press with this last issue of THE NATIONAL ELBE. 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL for the year 1943-44, we wish to thank tho» 
persons who have made the five issues this year possible by contributing the 
splendid articles which were published in them. Appreciation is also ey. 
pressed to our members who have contributed suggestions for improving 
these bulletins and who have offered the encouragement which creates , 
desire to work still harder for members of the Department. Headquarter 
will be glad to receive any comments or recommendations for bettering the 
bulletin for 1944-45. This is your professional magazine and we want it tp 
be of great value and help to you. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 


NEA Research Division 





Principals salary schedules 


In the school year 1942-43, of the 
273 school systems in cities 30,000 to 
100,000 in population about one- 
third or 101 reported definite salary 
schedules for principals. Only 55 re- 
ported definite bases for determining 
the salaries of elementary-school 
principals. Size of school is the major 
factor in determining the principal’s 
salary. Size of school is most fre- 
quently stated on the basis of the 
number of teachers but also given 
in terms of enrolment and rooms. 
About one-fourth (of the 55) estab- 
lish the principal’s salary on the 
basis of salary as a teacher plus a 
differential. 

The lowest salary specified for 
principals in the salary schedules re- 
ported was $1100; for those with 5 
years or more of training the lowest 
minimum listed was $1200. The 
highest maximum in the cities re- 
porting was $6200. 

The median number of increments 
given was 8; and the amount of the 
annual increment was usually $104. 

In only 9 city systems were men 
paid higher salaries than women in 
the elementary-school principalship. 
Only 3 paid higher salaries to mar- 
ried men than to single men and one 
of these made provision for the de- 
pendents of married men. 


Janitors’ salaries 

Of the cities over 100,000 in popu- 
lation reporting, 31 percent have 
- definite salary schedules for building 
employees; 69 percent pay on a flat- 
rate scale. Of the cities 30,000 to 


——_.., 


100,000 in population nearly 40 per. 
cent report regular salary schedules: 
60 percent use the flat-rate payment 
plan. 

Most janitors (often called cus. 
todians in the Western states) are 
paid for 52 weeks. They work, on the 
average, 48 hours per week. 

Those building employees who do 
primarily cleaning work were paid in 
1942-43 an average annual salary of 
about $1270; those doing both clean. 
ing and heating duties received about 
$1560 on the average. Incidently, the 
average salary of al/ classroom teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents 
in the United States in 1942-43 was 
$1550. 


Juvenile delinquency 


Now available are the hearings 
(Part I) held by the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor (address Government 
Printing Office). Assembled before 
this subcommittee were many of the 
leading experts on juvenile delin- 
quency. Their statements present a 
summary of extent, causes, and cor- 
rections which few principals can 
afford to miss. It is interesting to 
note: 

1. For the nation as a whole juve 
mile delinquency (i.e., cases brought 
before the courts) increased 16 per- 
cent between the years 1940 and 
1942. 

2. Although some communities 
experienced no increases in some 
places, usually war industry towns, 
the increase has been 100 percent. 

3. In general the proportion o 
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girl delinquents has increased more 
than the percent of boy offenders. 

4. Large cities report the most fre- 
quent offenses as: burglary, truancy, 
staying away from home, disobeying 
parents, and sex offenses. 

Many of the experts overlooked 
the truly important place of the ele- 
mentary school. Studies have re- 
vealed again the familiar pattern— 
impaired health and intelligence, fol- 
lowed by failure, followed by lagging 
school progress, followed by truancy, 
and finally delinquency. Around this 
basic school formula is a varying 
constellation of disrupted family life, 
lack of decent housing, inadequate 
nutrition, lack of adult supervision, 
inadequate public recreational facili- 
ties, and uncoordinated vocational 
training and placement. 


Fiscal relations 


Public finance often is a boring 
subject and yet it determines the 
ultimate development of public edu- 
cation. One of the critical problems 
in the area is that of fiscal relations 
among local, state, and federal gov- 
ernmental units. Principals inter- 
ested in the shape of postwar educa- 
tion should not avoid some under- 
standing of public finance. One of 
the major contributions of recent 
months is the letter (only 595 pages) 
from the Acting Secretary of the U. 
S. Treasury to the President of the 
Senate. The report entitled, Federal, 
State and Local Government Fiscal 
Relations, can be obtained from the 
Government Printing Office (price 
75 cents). 

The recommendations on pages 
41-45 are particularly worthy of 
study by principals’ clubs and other 
teachers’ associations. For one thing 


the report recommends federal aid 
for elementary education. Another 
recommendation is that social se- 
curity should eventually cover all 
groups—including teachers. How 
these and other proposals will be 
carried out must be of interest to all 
teachers. 


Eat and behave 


For years many principals have 
been convinced that factors affecting 
behavior, too frequently overlooked, 
are the food habits of children. Many 
children do not get the proper food, 
arrive at school in the morning with- 
out breakfast, gobble the unbalanced 
contents of their lunch boxes, or eat 
at irregular intervals. In some com- 
munities the war has intensified or 
extended these conditions. 

One study revealed that food 
habits are not simply individual 
hence the changing of habits must 
take into account family and com- 
munity factors. People eat what is 
available from the stores and mar- 
kets, what they think is good for 
them, and what is approved by the 
groups in which they mingle. The 
latter item suggests the potency of 
the school luncheon as a means of 
changing food habits. It has been 
found also that in affecting the 
practices of housewives a discussion 
leading to a decision was more effec- 
tive than the lecture approach. 

Write for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Food Habits of the 
National Research Council (address 
the NRC, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D. C.). 
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Pittsburgh M eeting 


July 4-7, 1944 


The Twenty-Fourth Meeting of the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association will be held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
July 4-7, 1944, with Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, President of the National Educa. 
tion Association, and Principal, Robert Gatewood School, Norfolk, Virginia 


presiding. Mrs. Joynes has asked each Department to hold its meetings of 


Tuesday, July 4, therefore the Department of Elementary School Principal 
will have the following: 


Breakfast—On Tuesday morning, July 4, at 8:30 o'clock all elementary : 


school principals and their friends will meet for an informal breakfast, 


which is being planned under the direction of Robert H. Edgar, Localf 


Chairman of Arrangements, and Principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh; and 
R. C. Millikin, Principal, Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, and 


President, Pittsburgh Principals’ Club. This breakfast will be held at the) 


William Penn Hotel. Price $1.25. 


Afternoon Meeting—President Sarah L. Young of the Department o 
Elementary School Principals is making arrangements for a meeting of 
elementary school principals and those interested in elementary education 
on Tuesday afternoon, July 4, at 2 o’clock. Announcement of the speaker 
and his subject, together with the place this meeting is to be held will be 
posted at the Headquarters Hotel—William Penn. 

Principals attending the Representative Assembly of the National Edw 
cation Association will be interested in the following tentative schedule of 
meetings which Mrs. Joynes has planned: 


July 4—The opening session of the Representative Assembly meeting 


will be held on Tuesday evening, at the William Penn Hotel. Dr. Francis PF 


Gaines, President, Washington and Lee University, will discuss the topic 
“Education during Wartime.” 

Following this session the officers of the National Education Associatio 
will hold a Social Hour for all Department officers. 


July 5—On Wednesday the State Delegation meetings will be held a 
9 a.m., then at 10:15 a.m. the first business session of the Representative 
Assembly will be called to order. At this meeting the following will tak 
place: report of Credentials Committee; adoption of Rules of Procedure ani 
Order of Business; minutes of the Indianapolis meeting; preliminary repor 
of the Committee on Elections; amendments to Bylaws; and nominatiom 
of officers. 

The second business session of the Representative Assembly will takt 
place on Wednesday afternoon at 1:30 o’clock and this meeting will include 
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the President’s address; discussions on ‘‘Unifying the Profession’’ and ‘“‘The 
Situation Facing the Classroom Teacher Today’’, followed by activities 
made possible through the War and Peace Fund; proposals for consideration 
and action on Thursday afternoon; and presentation and discussion of 
Committee recommendations. 

Pennsylvania Night will be held at 8:00 p.m. on Wednesday. 


July 6—The third business session of the Representative Assembly will 
convene on Thursday morning at 9 o’clock. At this time there will be a 
continuation of the presentation and discussion of Committee recommenda- 
tions. 

At 1:30 p.m. on Thursday the fourth business session of the Representa- 
tive Assembly will consider:.official reports (Board of Trustees, Treasurer, 
‘Auditing Committee, Budget Committee, and Executive Secretary); dis- 
cussion and action on proposals previously submitted; and a report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

The fifth, and final, business meeting of the Representative Assembly 
will take place at 8:00 p.m. of this same day and this meeting will consist 
of: a presentation of awards to Past-President Flora; a discussion of the 
‘topic ‘Our Association Faces a New Year’’; a report of the Committee on 
Elections and presentation of the new President; and the discussion of the 
topic “‘Place of Education in the World of Tomorrow’’ by a national per- 
sonage. At the close of this session a summary of the meetings will be 
available. 

Two very important items which will be before the Representative 


Assembly this year are (1) Proposal to increase dues from $2.00 to $3.00 
beginning in 1945-46, and (2) A program of expansion and development to 
unify the profession, as outlined in the April NEA Journal and in Leaders 
Letter No. 12. 


Schedule for Registration of NEA Delegates 


Monday July3 4:00 p.m—9:00 p.m. Hotel William Penn 
Tuesday July4 8:30 a.m.—9:30 p.m. Hotel William Penn 
Wednesday July 5 8:00 a.m.—6:00 p.m. Syria Mosque 

Thursday July8 8:00 a.m.—3:00 p.m. Syria Mosque (for voting) 


It is our hope that many elementary school principals will be delegates 
to this Twenty-Fourth Representative Assembly this summer, and that 
they will not only be present for the Department meetings on Tuesday, 
July 4, but that they will stay over for the two weeks’ Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education, which this Department is sponsoring at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 10-21, 1944. 

A special invitation is extended to all elementary school principals of 
Pittsburgh and its surrounding cities to attend the breakfast and afternoon 
meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals on Tuesday, 
July 4, and the Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary Education. 
Headquarters will be at the William Penn Hotel. 
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Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
July 10-21, 1944 


The Elementary School—Preparing for Citizenship 


The Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary Education, sponsored 
by the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, July 10-21, 1944, under the general direction of Dr. Samuel 
P. Franklin, Dean, School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 

Many members of the Department will remember their experiences at 
one or more of the past six conferences sponsored by this Department, 
These were held at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; New 
York University, New York, New York; the University of California, 
Berkeley, California; the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; and the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. The number of persons in attendance at each 
of these conferences has ranged from 190 to 675. It is with real pleasure 
that the officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals have 
accepted the invitation of the University of Pittsburgh to hold the Seventh 
Annual Conference on Elementary Education on its campus. 

Pittsburgh is home for many types of people. It means, to them and to 
others, many things. It means steel, aluminum, glass, electricity—industrial 
leadership; technological efficiency ; research laboratories the most complete 
known to science; sound financial institutions; rivers and railroads carrying 
western Pennsylvania’s manufactured products to the four corners of the 
earth; dozens of church spires against the sky; homes clustering in narrow 
valleys, or clinging to steep hillsides, or flanking tree-shaded avenues; and 
visible in every direction above a hundred hills the grey stones of the 
Cathedral of Learning, ‘‘the tallest schoolhouse in the world,’’ where the 
two weeks’ conference will take place. 


Credit—The University will give two semester hours of credit for the 
two weeks course. The number of this course as listed in the University of 
Pittsburgh Bulletin is S 203. 


Program—The daily program will consist of a general session each 
morning and afternoon seminar meetings on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of the first week, and Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday of the 
second week. The program as it has been set up will be as follows: 
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General Session 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Monday, July 10 
Opening Session 
Presiding: Dr. Samuel P. Franklin, Dean, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
Speakers: 
Sarah L. Young, President, Department of Elementary School Principals, and 
Principal, Parker School, Oakland, California 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, President, National Education Association, and Principal, 
Robert Gatewood School, Norfolk, Virginia 


* Tuesday, July 11 


International Education and Inter-Cultural Relations 
William G. Carr, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, July 12 
Global Geography in Relation to Post-War Citizenship 
George W. Frasier, President, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
and Educational Consultant of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Thursday, July 13 
Inter-American Citizenship 
Howard E, Wilson, Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and Consultant to the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Friday, July 14 
Interpreting Democracy and National Citizenship 
Leader: Pickens E. Harris, Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh 
Panel of Representatives of Government, Industry, Commerce, and Social Welfare 
Monday, July 17 
The Methods and Instruments of Citizenship Education 
Lucille Schoolfield, Reading Specialist, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Edgar Dale, Research Associate, Bureau of Education Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 
Tuesday, July 18 
Lessons from the War Experience for Citizenship Education 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 
Wednesday, July 19 
Pooling Community Resources in Citizenship Education 
Leader: Henry H. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 
Panel of Representatives of Community Institutions and Agencies 
Thursday, July 20 
Education for Citizenship through Democratic School Organization and Community 
Participation 
Paul J. Misner, Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 
Friday, July 21 
Meeting in charge of the Department of Elementary School Principals and the University 
of Pittsburgh 
Presiding: Sarah L. Young, President of the Department of Elementary School Principals 


Seminars 
2:00 p.m.—3:30 p.m. 
I. Current Problems in School Organization—The trend away from complex organization. 
Leader: Earl A. Dimmick, Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh, Public Schools, 
In Charge of Elementary Education 
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1. Problems of Child Adjustment in a Changing World 
Leader: Florence M. Teagarden, Professor of Psychology, University ol Pittsburgh 
Specialist in Pre-School and Elementary School Problems of Child Psychology 
III. Geography and the Post-War World . 
Leader: Zoe A. Thralls, Associate Professor of Geography, Acting Head of Depart. 
ment, University of Pittsburgh 
IV. Articulating the School to Community Needs 
Leader: W. W. D. Sones, Professor of Education, Director of Curriculum Study 
University of Pittsburgh 
V. Reading Problems in the Elementary School 
Leader: G. A. Yoakam, Professor of Education, Director of Courses in Elementary 
Education, University of Pittsburgh 
VI. Problems in Audio-Visual Education 
Leader: H. T. Olander, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh 
VII. Trends in Elementary School Social Studies 
Leader: Dale W. Houk, Associate Superintendent of Schools of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania 


Social Activities—On Thursday of each week a special luncheon meeting 
will be held for all conference members. Plans will be made for tours of the 
University and other points of interest in Pittsburgh. The local committee 
will assist in providing an opportunity to combine recreation with education, 


Expression of Interest—No deposit will be necessary for persons plan. 
ning to attend the conference, but each is urged to notify Dr. F. W. 
Shockley, Director, Summer Sessions, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania of his intention to attend. 


Registration—Members of the Conference will register on Monday, 
July 10 between 9:00 a.m. and 10:00 a.m. in the Cathedral of Learning. A 
charge of $22 will be made for the course, which includes $20 for tuition and 
$2 for a copy of the Proceedings of the Conference. 


Housing Accommodations—The air-conditioned Hotel Roosevelt will be 
headquarters for members of the Conference, and reservations for rooms 
should be made directly with the hotel. Rates for members of the Conference 
will be as follows: (1) Single Room with Bath: $2.75, $3.00, $3.30, $4.00, 
$4.50, and $5.00 per day; (2) Double Room with Bath (double bed): $4.50, 
$4.75, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00, $6.50, and $7.50 per day; (3) Twin Bedded Room 
with Bath: $6.00, $6.50, and $7.50 per day; (4) Parlor—Bedroom with Bath 
(Single) $10.00 and $11.00; (5) Parlor—Bedroom with Bath (Double): 
$12.00 and $13.50; and (6) Parlor—Two Bed Rooms with Bath $14.50, 
$16.50, $17.00, $19.50. Make your reservation now. Postal cards on which 
reservations can be made are available from the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Make your plans now to become a member of the Seventh Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Education. Contacts with other people having the 
same problems which you encounter will help you in solving many of your 
own difficulties. Come and give others the benefit of your experiences, earn 
two college credits, and enjoy the good times which have been planned. 
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Evaluation of the Environment and Background 
of Elementary School Children 


George C. Kyte 
Professor of Education and Director of the University Elementary School, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 


The Role of Evaluation in Education—With the emergence of a practical 
philosophy of education and the development of scientific techniques in 
educational practices, evaluation has become recognized and utilized as an 
essential function in the modern school. In fact, “‘it is the third phase of a 
complete cycle of work, since thoroughness requires three general steps: 
planning, execution, and appraisal.’’* Hence, evaluation should be applied 
in every educational situation to determine: (1) the soundness of an educa- 
tional plan, (2) the adequacy of the procedure for achieving it, and (3) the 
effectiveness of the professional execution in meeting the accepted objectives 
of the adopted plan. Thus evaluation serves in modifying constructively 
educational plans and procedures or in determining new programs and 
activities. 

Teachers, supervisors, and administrators, individually and collectively, 
are responsible for the growth and development of pupils. Every professional 
worker in a school is obligated also to contribute in the development of all 
other persons serving with him in achieving these purposes. Since the modern 
school is a community institution, its personnel must take into account the 
community and the significant factors, conditions, and mores occurring in 
it. The importance of these aspects of evaluation is due to the fact that 
every person is affected by his environment and, conversely, the environ- 
ment is affected by every person in it. 

Applied in all educational situations, evaluation must contribute to each 
of three comprehensive conclusions. They are the answers to three general 
questions which may be stated as follows: 

1. What conditions, purposes, personnel, procedures, and materials shall 
be utilized in a sound educational program? 

2. What conditions, purposes, personnel, procedures, and materials 
shall be modified or changed in a sound educational program? 

3. What conditions, purposes, personnel, procedures, and materials shall 
be counteracted in a sound educational program? 

How revealing are the answers to these three questions when they are 
used, for example, in the analysis of the mores of a national or racial group, 
geographical conditions, industrial communities, home and family life, chil- 
dren in any age-group, or the arithmetical accomplishments of a child. The 
totality of information assembled indicates the importance of discovering 
what to utilize, what to modify, and what to counteract constructively and 
effectively. 





*George C. Kyte, The Principal at Work. Ginn and Company, 1941; p. 469. 
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The Nature of Evaluation in Education—Evaluations of this nature ap. 
plied in the elementary school must be made by the professional personnel, 
recognizing the children as their first concern. Consequently, constructive 
and efficient educational service rests upon a thorough insight into the 
environment and background of the pupils. Skillful evaluation is a comple, 
procedure including seven steps. They are: (1) delimitation of the situatiog 
or condition to be evaluated; (2) determination of criteria to be utilized jn 
arriving at judgments; (3) selection of procedures and techniques for obtain. 
ing essential data; (4) “control of all variables except the factor to be 
appraised ;”’ (5) organization of the fundamental data for analysis and use: 
(6) analysis of the findings; and (7) constructive interpretation of the results, 
When the seventh step has been completed, application of the conclusions 
should be made to the situation evoking the evaluation. 

Two types of procedure are essential in conducting any comprehensive 
evaluation: (1) the survey and (2) the case study. Although each type differs 
from the other, they become almost inextricably interwoven in their appli- 
cation to a particular case, a specific situation, a group of persons, or an 
intricate condition. In the case study, for example, all of the findings of 
pertinent surveys should be utilized in making the evaluation. The conclu- 
sions in a survey regarding a group of persons should include the data 
regarding each member—the information obtained by means of case studies, 

The various kinds of applicable surveys include: (a) tour of observation; 
(b) historical study; (c) geographical survey; (d) socio-economic survey; 
and (e) educational survey. These in turn may be subdivided into specialized 
surveys planned and conducted to obtain data of a specific nature. For 
example, the specific geographical survey needed might deal with physi- 
ography, climatology, geology, flora, or fauna. An educational survey might 
be limited to measurement of educational achievement, survey of profes- 
sional personnel, a study of school-housing facilities, or an analysis of 
educational materials. The information from every specialized survey should 
contribute to the enrichment and improvement of learning. The body of 
knowledge obtained from the various surveys should provide insight into the 
community, its activities, its potentialities, its needs, its problems, and the 
institutions established to deal with the situations. It points also to needed 
significant modifications of curricular experiences. 

The various kinds of case studies include: (a) case history; (b) personal 
interview ; (c) individual observation; (d) physical examination; (e) recording 
of health conditions and histories; (f) mental testing; (g) achievement test- 
ing; (h) cumulative school-record keeping; and (i) assembling of docw- 
mentary materials. Over the period of the elementary-school years, all or 
most of these techniques will be applied to every pupil. In exceptional cases, 
however, the comprehensive case study may have to be made rapidly and 
intensively. 

The Application of Evaluation—Other personnel included in the case 
studies are teachers, supervisors, administrators, other school employees, 
and in varying degrees, parents of the pupils. Regarding most parents, the 
data needed are the items commonly recorded on a good form of registration 
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card—birthplace of each parent, nationality, racial extraction, citizenship 
status, present occupation, vocation (if different from present occupation), 
language spoken in the home, marital history, residence, and place of 
business or employment. In the case of certain children with potential 
health conditions, such as tuberculosis, it is necessary that health records 
of their parents be available. In exceptional behavior cases requiring psy- 
chiatric examination, their parents need psychiatric investigation also in 
order to complete the essential record needed. Regarding young diabetics, 
cardiac cases, and other physical defectives, the information and advice 
from doctors furnished to the school as well as the home, must be on file 
and familiar to the persons in charge of these pupils. 

The elaborate records needed for general and specific purposes of evalua- 
tion should be accumulated gradually and continuously. The initial set of 
records should be obtained when children first enroll in a school. Thereafter 
the program of obtaining and recording information should be one of 
faithful accumulation of new data, documents, and the like. Specific educa- 
tional needs may lead to the gathering of special information which, being 
pertinent to other situations, should be filed for probable future use also. 

In the course of time, the principal and teachers in a school will have 
obtained and assembled for use the following information about the school’s 
community: the history of the community and its school; natural features, 
resources, and conditions; population data; family life; home conditions; 
industries and occupations; schools and other educational agencies; recrea- 
tional facilities; churches; communications; transportation facilities and 
traffic conditions; health conditions; government and public services; wel- 
fare work; organized group life; and hazards and other undesirable condi- 
tions. These data may be supplemented by use of the census data. The 
national census makes possible summaries of local conditions such as home 
ownership; property values; family size; sex; race; nationality; citizenship 
status; countries of recent residence; chronological ages; marital status; 
education; employment status, occupation; and personal income. 

Some of the census data and similar information about the parents of 
the pupils may be obtained from the school records. These forms generally 
contain also information about each school child—date of birth; birthplace; 
nationality; race; other schools attended recently; chronological age; lan- 
guages spoken other than English; family conditions; health and physical 
conditions; progress in school; general intelligence; general scholarship; 
school citizenship; and tested achievement. 

Regarding the teaching staff in a school, pertinent data cover: academic 
training; pre-service professional training; in-service professional and 
academic training; types and lengths of teaching or other educational 
experiences; other types of experience; special talents; special interests; 
travel; health records; and out-of-school responsibilities. The principal 
should make a self-analysis covering these and analogous items. In a general 
way at least, he must be familiar with the professional and special skills, 
interests, and philosophies, as well as the personalities, of the supervisors 
and other professional workers affecting his school. With respect to any 
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other specialists and the auxiliary workers serving in the school regularly o, 
intermittently, he must be familiar with their backgrounds, specializations 
competence, and personalities in so far as they affect the school and jts 
personnel. 

Any comprehensive evaluation involves appraisal of the school plant, 
its service systemsy its facilities, its equipment, its furniture, and the uses 
made of the school as a community center. Also the adopted courses of study 
require critical scrutiny. This latter evaluation covers: (1) general character. 
istics and (2) essential subdivisions. In general the sections of the course of 
study are: (a) the formulated educational philosophy; (b) general guidance 
with respect to teaching procedures; (c) outline and grade placement of 
subject matter; (d) distribution of school time; (e) illustrations of desirable 
teaching and learning procedures; (f) approved equipment, textbooks, sup. 
plementary reading materials, auditory and visual aids, and instructional 
supplies; and (g) realizable standards of achievement and desired outcomes, 

Evaluation must be carried on with the intent of utilizing the findings 
and conclusions in the interest of pupils’ welfare and development. Hence 
the results of appraisals should be applied to school and class organization: 
school administration; school supervision; personnel management and 
administration; public relations; teaching; and, most important of all, 
learning. 





Members In the Service 


The following members of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals are now in the armed services. Other members were listed in previous 
issues of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 


CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
Lawrence T. Crawford, Chico C. W. Rhodes, Detroit 
Sherman Douglas, Downey Missouri 
Bess Dunn, Hollywood T. E. Dale, St. Joseph 
Leonard Dykes, Los Angeles Rogers T. Monagan, St. Louis 
John L. Goodwin, Oakland MONTANA 
George Grimes, Los Angeles Payne Templeton, Helena 
Ralph Sanders, Guasti NortTH CAROLINA 
Emil J. Spiering, Brentwood Ralph Brimley, Greensboro 
COLORADO ; J. E. Miller, Raleigh 
Robert F. Topp, Fort Morgan OHIO 
ILLINOIS R. G. Drage, Robertsville 
Philip A. Jacobson, Evanston TEXAS 
Iowa D. Richard Bowles, Austin 
Merle A. Wilson, Grinnell WASHINGTON 
MAINE Howard E. Erickson, Seattle 
Robert P. Brown, Madison 2 WEsT VIRGINIA 
MASSACHUSETTS W. Paul Cunningham, Buckhannon 
Charles B. McMullen, Centerville Rex C. Gray, West Union 
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Time Allotment of School Subjects and Length 
of School Days 


C. M. Reinoehl 


Professor of Education, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Principals and teachers have become deeply interested in providing an 
equitable distribution of the pupil’s time in school to the various subjects 
or areas of experience. Their responsibility for a defensible adjustment of 
school time has increased with the tendency toward fewer restrictions by 
law or by administrative authority on the amount of time children must 
give to each division of school work. The absence of any scientific determina- 
tion of standards for time distribution and the inadequacy of experimental 
evidence as to the amount of time needed for a subject have caused many 
schools to seek a solution of the problem by unreliable methods. 

The method used most extensively for determining standards, however 
inadequate, is that of finding what average practice is in public elementary 
schools. Several surveys of national scope have been made in the past forty 
years which reveal the relative amount of time school systems allot to the 
several subjects.! The general trend has been to decrease the amount of time 
devoted to the fundamental subjects of reading, language, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic from three-fifths to less than one-half of total school time; to 
increase the time given to a study of special subjects, such as art, music, 
industrial arts, and physical education from one-fourth to fully one-third of 
total time; and to leave the social studies and other ‘“‘content”’ subjects with 
only a slight change from one-eighth to one-sixth of school time. This general 
trend, which gives increasingly less time to formal subject-matter and more 
time to the so-called special fields, appears more marked in city areas than 
in the larger rural schools.? It establishes a fairly safe guide in alloting school 
time in cities to three major divisions of the curriculum. It has a large 
measure of support from advanced public opinion and it is in line with 
modern conceptions of education, its objectives, and the studies, and ex- 
periences needed for their realization. 

Current practices in many schools make standards for time allotments 
to each of the common school subjects less necessary. The tendency to fuse 
related subjects into one course of study has sharply reduced the number 
of curriculum divisions. It is not uncommon to find such groupings as the 
following: 

Language Arts—Reading, language, spelling, penmanship 
Number and science—Arithmetic, elementary science 
Social studies—History, geography, civics 
Practical arts—Industiial, manual, household arts 
Fine Arts—Art, music 
: Recreative arts—Health, physical training 
1Reinoehl, C. M. and Ayer, Fred C., Classroom Administration and Pupil Adjustment. Appleton, 1940, p. 89. 


_, Covert, Timon: Time Allotments in Selected Consolidated Schools. U. S. Office of Education Rural 
School Leaflet No. 49, 1930. 
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The studies in time allotments usually contain data for each commop 
school subject. It is easy to combine these into the curriculum division, 
listed above. This has been done with the average time allotments containe) 
in a report of practice in 63 cities? The data for two consecutive grades 
were combined and reduced to percentage distributions for the convenieng 
of those who may find them useful. Multiplying the number of minutes , 
school may be in session each day or week by the percentages, the time fo; 
a subject suggested by the study can be found. 


I. Percentage Distribution of Weekly Time 
Allotments to Elementary School Subjects in 63 Cities.* 














Grade Groups 

Subjects $$. 

1-2 3-4 5-6 7-8 1-6 1-8 

Opening Exercises. ...... 2.8 2.6 2.3 1.5 2.6 2.2 
Language Arts.......... 48.7 40.5 33.3 28.0 40.6 37.2 
acta Siew sla (31.7) (20.0) (12.7) (8.4) (21.1) (17.8 
Other Language Arts... (17.0) (20.5) (20.6) (19.6) (19.5) 19.4 
Number, Science........ 9.7 15.5 16.2 18.2 13.8 15.0 
Arithmetic............ (6.7) (12.4) (13.0) (13.1) (10.7) (11.4) 
eee eee (3.0) (3.1) (3.2) (5.1) (3.1) (3.6 
Social Studies........... 5.5 a2 17.2 17.5 11.4 13.0 
Practical Arts........... 15 1.5 2.9 7:3 2.0 3.4 
Fame Acts... 6. cccuee 11.4 10.4 10.6 9.5 10.8 10.5 
Recreative Arts......... 8.9 8.6 8.8 8.1 8.8 8.6 
Ne ie 6.9 5.9. 5.0 Be 5.9 5.1 
Miscellaneous........... 4.6 3.9 3.7 7.3 4.1 5.0 
NN aide cans ce oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








A similar study of practice in time allotments was made in 1928.° Data 
were secured from 444 cities and 15 state departments of education. Per. 
centage distributions parallel those of the most recent study noted above. 
While there was no agreement as to what constitutes a proper amount 
time to give to a school subject, averages computed from the study were 
adopted as standard time distributions in some areas.® The following per- 
centages in Table II were computed from these averages. 

Such data on prevailing practice in representative schools does not 
necessarily mean good practice. However, to deviate from such average 
significantly cannot be defended merely on the basis of what a few maj 
think. If, in checking the time distributions in a school by the averages 
wide variations are found, it could be determined if they are justified. This 
might lead to readjustments, especially if it can be shown that an intensified 

3Kyte, G. C. and Lewis, R. H., ‘Time Tables,’’ The Nation's Schools, Vol. 17, January, 1936, pp. 23-2 

‘Computed from Ibid, pp. 23-25. ” ae 
“a Carleton, How Schools Use Their Time. Teachers College, Contributions to Education No. 3i 


SCourse of Study for Elementary Schools, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama, 19% 
pp. 38. 
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MMOon 
Visions § of mastery. 
1tained 
grades § II. Percentage Distribution of Weekly Time Allotments to Elementary School Subjects in 
Rete 40 Cities and 15 States 
Phitite =. nt ng tent ct tl ar nisl Soc eha nea ae Gates 
1utes a Grad 
, srades 
ime for Subjects - - —— $$ $$ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1-6 
Reading Te ee ee “4 63d 69 . 09.2 15.1 13.9 24.6 
Pb cccedscnreses | 10.5 11.4 2.0 13.3 13.6 12.1 
co iss 6.2 6.4 5.9 6.0 5.8 5.6 6.0 
| eae a 6.8 6.6 6.1 6.0 5.7 
CS ee eee $.7 10.5 14.8 14.8 45.7% 15.5 13,1 
1-8 Elementary Science...... Ce | 2 26D 2.0 2.0 2:0 2.4 
: Social Studies........... 3.7 3.6 8.8 iS.2 rt ey | 22.5 12.9 
22 Ee oaks e Vaile bobrw naga 9.1 8.0 7.8 a1 6.1 6.2 1.3 
37.) PR eee er ee 6.7 6.5 3.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 6.1 
ana RE See Sel 2.5 2.4 2.5 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.8 
19.4 Physical Education. ..... 8.3 7.5 6.7 7.7 6.2 5.8 7.0 
Per _ tS ea 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(3.6) 
13.0 The amount of total school time devoted to special instruction in 
al separate subjects appears to have declined to about 70 percent in conven- 
~ — tional schools and to 25 percent in ‘‘progressive’’ schools.’ The trend has 
8.6 Pp prog 
5 1 — been toward an integrated curriculum with subjects as intrinsic parts of 
5.0 — it. The resulting disappearance of some well established subjects from time 


—— — schedules may increase the difficulty of evaluating the learning products 
100.0 § with scientific accuracy. The use of long time-blocks has helped children to 
——F succeed with their work. Flexible programs have contributed to improved 
adaptation of instruction to growing children’s needs. Such changes try a 
° Data teacher’s capabilities but they may hold the ultimate solution of the best 
n. Perf distribution of school time. 
above. Length of School Day—The best length of a school day, all factors con- 
punt off sidered, is not known. The approved length comes within the limits provided 
y wert® by law or by boards of education. Restrictions imposed on some schools are 
1g perf such that determination by them is impossible. From the viewpoint of the 
growing child in a democratic society the deciding factor would be the 
es not’ number of school hours best for his normal or, perhaps, slightly accelerated 
verageé— growth. But many factors may prevent the full realization of any ideal set 
w may§ up. Chief among these are the objectives of education, scope and types of 
erages§ curriculum experiences, size of school and the way it is organized, school 
1. Thi facilities and the physical environment, efficiency of teachers, customs, and 
nsifieif convenience for parents. Such variable factors make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to solve the problem scientifically or experimentally. 
In view of this situation what can a school do? On one side of the 











pp. 23-25 
1 No. 334 
ma, 193) 


_ Progressive Education Association, New Methods Versus Old in American Education, Columbia University, 
New York, 1941, p. 7. 
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problem is the child’s capacity for work. On the other side is society de. 
manding that the school prepare the child for a complex present and post. 
war world and add to its duties some functions the home is unable or 
unwilling to continue to perform. But in spite of all these difficulties q 
satisfactory solution may be possible. All factors considered in proper per. 
spective, the problem may be solved in part by making all possible read. 
justments of local conditions in furtherance of child growth at each level of 
maturity. 

Perhaps a partial solution may be found in current practice. According 
to Mann, the length of school day has not changed noticeably in the pas 
three-quarter of a century.’ The number of minutes the schools in 444 cities 
were in session each day in 1926, grade by grade, was as follows: G1, 267: 
G2, 287; G3, 307; G4, 316; G5, 323; G6, 323. This was exclusive of the noon 
hour. In 1938 the length of school sessions in minutes in 269 cities of all 
sizes was approximately as follows: G1, 391; G2, 394; G3, 396; G4, 398. 
G5, 403; G6, 403. Allowing 60 minutes for the lunch period included jn 
these data, there still may be observed a change within this twelve-year 
period, ranging from one hour more each day in the first grade to twenty 
minutes more in the fifth and sixth grades. A longer day is needed for an 
expanding curriculum and for some areas of experience hitherto neglected. 
Some schools should probably have more time for such subjects as art, 
music, health education, and the simpler phases of elementary science both 
physical and natural. They should also have time for visual education, con- 
struction work, group discussions, organization meetings, and a variety of 
creative and citizenship activities. A somewhat longer day and a readjust- 
ment of time within the day are both needed to give children sufficient time 


to complete their activities without rush or strain. 


8Mann, oP. cil., p. 133-135. 
9*Length of School Sessions and Class Periods in Public Schools,"’ Educational Research Service, Circular 
No. 2, 1940. National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 





COURTESY TRAINING ON PAR WITH THREE R’s 


“Courtesy is now taking its place right along with reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic in the elementary schools. In discussing the need 
for this addition, Superintendent F. L. Schlagle, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, has stressed the fact that the courteous youth has a much better 
chance to succeed in business than the youth who has but little 
knowledge of the courteous way to act. High school students who go 
out to take part time jobs are given a short intensive course in 
courtesy, but this does not reach all pupils in the system. Further- 
more, the young child feels a need for this knowledge. The principles 
of courtesy cannot be taught in a few lessons, but like the multiplica- 
tion tables must be so drilled and practiced that they become 
automatic.’’— The School Bulletin, Kansas City, Kansas, March 1944 
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Annual Versus Semi-Annual Promotions 
A Point of View 


William J. Hawks 


Piincipal, Logan Elementary School, San Diego, California 


If one conceives of education as a process of continuous growth and 
understanding brought about by experiences of increasing scope and signifi- 
cance wherein the division into grades is done as a matter of administrative 
convenience and efficiency, then there would seem to be little point in the 
frequent change of labels on individuals. If education is conceived as the 
successive accretion of units of subject matter wherein labels are changed 
in accordance with one’s ability to pass certain examinations, perhaps there 
is some basis for the more frequent changing of labels. The question of 
annual versus semi-annual promotions seems to reflect the issues between 
two fundamental philosophies of education. 

The matter of labels has taken on too sacred a meaning in our educa- 
tional history. Instead of recognizing it as an administrative convenience 
for the employment of teachers, the division of labor, the preparation of 
materials, and the determination of fiscal policy, it has tended to become a 
matter of social status. During a child’s pre-school years, during which time 
the parent is his principal teacher, there is no thought of labels. He learns 
continuously, either rapidly or slowly according to his innate abilities and 
according to the experiences provided him. Labelling him periodically as a 
“yearling’’, a ‘‘nurseryite’’, a ‘‘pre-schooler’’, or a “‘pre-firster’’ would not 
change his development in growth and understanding one bit. In fact, when 
labels are introduced, they tend to become the goals and false standards of 
progress follow. 

The point of view which the writer has tried to express is that grade 
labels have come to have entirely too much significance and that they should 
be recognized only as a device for administrative convenience and efficiency. 
The conclusion which naturally follows is, ‘‘Why change the labels in the 
middle of the year if it is not administratively convenient or efficient?” 

The discussion of the administrative convenience and efficiency of mid- 
year promotions will be listed under several points which follow: 


1. Few, if any, will deny that there is not considerable educational loss 
when teachers change classes. To become effective with his class a teacher 
must get to know the members individually, know something of their home 
background, do a certain amount of testing, locate and prepare materials 
suitable for the various members of the group, establish a routine working 
organization for the class, and a number of similar things. It takes days, 
weeks, and even months to do some of these things. When a teacher has to 
do this twice a year instead of once, there is a considerable loss in teaching 
efficiency. 
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2. Mid-year classes in junior and senior high school often find jt 
difficult to arrange their programs satisfactorily. In subjects where courses 
are arranged in sequence, it is not always possible for the mid-year student 
to get them in the proper order. Frequently the offerings and choices are 
quite limited at mid-year and the student on this schedule is consequently 
handicapped. 

3. Although there may not be much basis for it, there is a definite 
preference by both parents and students for ‘“June’’ graduations. This 
preference tends to make mid-year classes smaller and increases the difficulty 
in program making and it also leads to efforts to change to the ‘“‘annual” 
classes through acceleration of the student whether it is educationally wise 
for him or not. : 

4. The point is frequently made that it is too bad for a child to have to 
repeat a full year when a half year would be sufficient. In the first place, 
the child is not repeating a year. He is taking an extra year. He will continue 
the following year from where he left off this year. He is merely being 
placed with another group which is more nearly at his own maturity level, 
The fact that he requires an extra year rather than an extra half year should 
not be of concern. There should be no great effort to complete school at an 
early age since, in our present industrialized society with a large percentage 
of high school and college graduates, maturity is a most important factor 
in competing for one’s place in society. An extra year could be better spent 
in an enriched school program rather than floundering between graduation 
and placement. 

5. When the policy of mid-year promotions came into practice a number 
of years ago, perhaps the most important argument for it was that of educa- 
tional efficiency. It was held that if a pupil were kept in school for a whole 
additional year that it would cost more for his education than if he were 
only required to take an additional half year. The mid-year promotions 
made it possible to retard pupils a half year instead of the full year. There 
may be some merit in this argument if the state considers its obligation as 
merely providing so many years, months, or weeks of classroom experience 
to each child. If, however, the state feels obligated to see that it secures the 
best end-product possible from its enterprise, then the element of time 
should not be too great a factor. Even though the actual enrollment and 
the actual average daily attendance were increased slightly by the policy 
of full year retardations, it would not necessarily follow that the unit cost of 
the end-product would be increased. In any event, it would seem that the 
primary concern of a state in the training of its young should be whether 
the dollars that were spent were used efficiently rather than whether or not 
there was a slight difference in the total number of dollars. 

In summary, it is the opinion of the writer that semi-annual promotions 
emphasize labels and classifications and seem to connote an ‘‘assembly-line” 
process in education. The annual promotion plan, it is felt, places less 
emphasis on labels and gives greater opportunity for the teacher to carry 
out the counselling and guidance functions of education. 
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Social Adjustment in the Classroom 
Wilbur A. Yauch 


Principal, Roosevelt School, Euclid, Ohio 


Every principal and teacher is constantly disturbed by the presence in 

his school or classroom of a child who is not well liked by the other children. 
We all feel a keen desire to do something about it, but more often than not 
we are baffled by a lack of knowledge of what specifically to do. We talk 
with other children, asking them why they do not like the child in question, 
but their answers are likely to be a shrug of the shoulders indicating either 
their own puzzlement or an unwillingness to reveal their objections. 
* Howard, a child in the fourth grade, presents just such a problem. To 
an adult Howard shows a pleasing personality and a command of the social 
amenities distinctly above the average. And yet Howard is obviously not 
acceptable to his classmates. He is constantly in trouble with them in one 
form or another. The other children in the class appear to take keen delight 
in reporting him to the teacher or principal for infractions of school rules 
or conduct on the playground to which they have taken violent objection. 
Howard is a superior student in his school work, although the teacher has 
dificulty in getting him to observe the normal disciplinary requirements 
which are necessary to any well ordered classroom. 

What can we do with a child like this? If we are to believe the educa- 
tional literature devoted to the purposes of elementary education, we must 
accept the responsibility for guiding this child into socially acceptable pat- 
terns of behavior. Our success in this respect may have more importance 
in the future development of the child than our ability to advance him 
scholastically. 

During the past quarter of a century the elementary school teacher has 
been building up a consistent series of actions which she will take in an 
attempt to throw light on a problem of this kind. She has learned that the 
factor of scholastic achievement often affects the relations among children. 
In this case, Howard’s superior ability may cause other children to be 
jealous of him. If the teacher has been incautious enough to praise Howard 
too highly before the group the other children may attempt to strike back 
by diligently searching for opportunities to convince the teacher that 
Howard is not such a perfect child after all. 

The teacher herself, through long experience with children, may observe 
the relationship between Howard and the other children. It has been my 
experience that teachers who possess honest concern for individual children 
will often find the source of the difficulty and know what to do about it. 
Her careful observation of Howard as he works and plays with the other 
children will often give her a hint of the source of the trouble. Knowing 
what is the matter is winning over half the battle. 

It may be important to have a conference with the parents of Howard. 
Often some phase of the child’s home life will have a direct bearing on his 
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behavior. Or the teacher can do something, too seldom used as a technique, 
which involves asking the other children what they think is wrong with 
Howard. This procedure, if used on the oral level, is not likely to work well, 
Children hesitate to reveal their own biases directly to the teacher, even 
when they are clear in their own minds concerning the basis for them. 

The teacher of Howard has used all of these methods in her attempt to 
find the source of the difficulty. Her success was singularly unmarked. |; 
was at this point that she called into use a series of personality tests which 
the elementary teachers in Euclid had constructed for just such an occasion 
as this. The purpose of this article is not to reveal the results of these tests 
as they relate to Howard’s case, but to describe the tests and how they have 
proven helpful in solving social problems of children by revealing hidden 
data on the child which is vitally important for the teacher to know in order 
to be in a position to help the child solve his own problems. 

Teachers who are interested in securing information about their pupils’ 
social competence will be interested in a series of three instruments con- 
structed for this purpose by the elementary teachers in Euclid. The instru- 
ments are intended to throw light on the degree of social acceptance, social 
recognition, and social distance of the individual child in relation to all 
other children in a classroom. The tests were made during a two year Work- 
shop on Evaluation, composed of about fifty elementary teachers and con- 
sultants from the College of Education, Ohio State University. Dr. Louis 
Raths, Professor of Education in the Department of Research was personally 
responsible for much of the good work done, but a great deal of credit 
must be given to the elementary teachers in Euclid for their diligent applica- 
tion to the task of pioneering in a field so important to the every day needs 
of the average teacher. These instruments have been adopted by the 
Bureau of Testing, State Department of Education, Columbus, as a part 
of their regular state-wide testing program. Copies may be secured by 
writing directly to the Bureau of Testing. 

Howard’s teacher had recently given these tests to her class. Howard's 
record was of such a character that the teacher immediately saw that here 
was a child who definitely was excluded socially from the rest of the group 
partly because he did not possess the qualities which the other children 
respected, and partly because he had, in his effort to be accepted, developed 
a spirit of boastfulness which the others resented. How did the tests reveal 
these data? Let us look at the tests and see how such information may be 
secured from the children themselves. 

The first type of instrument used by Howard's teacher is, strictly speak- 
ing, not a test in any sense. The “Ohio Individual Summary Sheet for 
Committee Selection” is merely a device by which teachers may record the 
choices children make when they choose other children to work on com- 
mittees with them in the normal course of the daily program. The instru- 
ment is helpful mostly because of the organization of data in such a way 
that the teacher may discover at a glance for what the child is usually 
selected by others, what proportion of the children select this child, how 
wide the distribution of selection is, and the sex of those who have made 
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their choice of the individual child. The form is of no importance unless the 
teacher typically uses pupil election in the formation of various committees 
found in most modern classrooms. 

The second instrument, ‘“The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale”’ is actually 
a means of measuring the degree of nearness or distance away the children 
wish others to be. The scale is constructed on six levels, or ‘‘distances,”’ 
each one represented by a statement which asks the child to state how 
“close’’ he would like others to be to him. The children are asked to place 
every other child’s name on the scale. The summary sheet will reveal to the 
teacher many interesting facts about the children’s attitudes and acceptance 
of each other that she might not have known through her daily contact 
with them. 

The third instrument is one which was found to be most helpful in un- 
covering the reasons for Howard’s social difficulties. Called, ‘“The Ohio 
Recognition Scale,”’ it’s subtitle, ‘‘“Who’s Who in My Group,” is more 
descriptive of its purpose. Eighteen statements of “‘kinds of children’’ are 
made, and the children are asked to write the names of others in the class- 
room whom they think the statement described. These statements are 
arranged alternately so that they represent both good and bad social 
qualities. (““Good” and “‘bad”’ are defined in terms of a democratic context). 
Again, the tabulation sheet shows clearly to us why Howard is not well 
liked by his classmates. His name seldom appears after statements of good 
social qualities, but often appears after those which we would all agree are 
not acceptable. The classification of these statements in terms of social 
qualities gives the teacher a ready reference to the specific difficulties which 
the individual child is encountering, as these difficulties are recognized by 
other children in the class. 

If the teacher wishes to go beyond the data secured in the above- 
mentioned ways, a fourth technique may be used, called the ‘‘anecdotal 
record.’’ This simple device calls merely for the recording, on small slips of 
paper, actual incidents which describe a situation in which the child, in this 
case Howard, gets into difficulty with his classmates. The description should 
be as nearly unbiased by judgment as the teacher can make it. The teacher 
records what was said or what happened, but not what she thought about 
it. Over a period of time these records will comprise a story of Howard’s 
social relationships which will be helpful to the teacher in determining 
what to do to help the child. 

Perhaps the most important generalization to be drawn from this ac- 
count of ways in which a teacher may discover evidence of a child’s difficulty 
in school is that no one technique or instrument will ever reveal all informa- 
tion pertinent to the case. It is only as the teacher uses a variety of tech- 
niques and instruments, each constructed to reveal differing kinds of evi- 
dence, that she will develop a picture of the child’s problem which will be 
adequate and accurate. 

The value of the tests and techniques described above is that they will 
do one of three things, any one of which it is important to know: 
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1. The evidence will tend to support the teacher’s more subjective judg. 
ment. This is important because it helps the teacher to know that her 
judgment was not founded on bias. It will give her confidence in making 
other evaluations. 

2. The evidence will tend to reveal new information which the teacher 
had not originally had. This may merely add to what she already knows of 
the case, but in some cases will indicate a need for revision of her first 
impressions. 

3. The evidence may completely contradict the teacher’s judgment, 
This does not mean that the test results are right, and she is wrong, but it 
certainly would imply that the teacher should take further steps to discover 
why there is such a conflict of evidence. 

It is important to emphasize one further fact. It is well known that such 
a subjective quality as social adjustment does not lend itself well to ob- 
jective measurement. No formal test will take the place of an intelligent 
teacher, sensitive to the social relationships of her children, and possessed 
of a set of values which have meaning in a democratic context. However, it 
is pretty generally agreed that it is important that children learn to get 
along with one another, and that any means which will help us to guide 
children into socially acceptable behavior is worth using. The tests de- 
scribed in this article have already proven their value in providing evidence 
on social development which has materially aided teachers in helping chil- 
dren. In Howard’s case, with the test results supporting her own judgment, 
the teacher was able to assist him in the correction of many of his troubles. 
Howard is now a boy whom the other children accept for the good qualities 
he possesses. His objectionable behavior has greatly improved, and it is 
our guess that a re-administration of our sociometric instruments would 
certainly reveal a great improvement in his social acceptability. 


(Epitor’s Note: For those interested in other instruments which will help the teacher 
to discover the interests of elementary children, and their ability to do critical thinking, 
copies may be secured by writing to Dr. Ray G. Wood, Supervisor, Ohio Scholarship Tests, 
State Department of Education, State Office Building, Columbus, Ohio. A manual, com- 
posed of descriptions of the various evaluation tests available, directions for administration, 
and norms for the tests, is now in preparation and will be available from the same source 
some time in the fall.) 





FREE-HAND PAPER CUTTING 


McKnight and McKnight, 109-111 West Market Street, Bloomington, 
Illinois has just published a very unusual book, which has practical value 
as a teaching aid. Free-Hand Paper Cutting by Cornelia Carter gives to 
the teacher, student, or craft enthusiast, working diagrams and directions 
for the free-hand cutting of letters. As in all skills the major difficulty lies 
in the lack of the knowledge of a few fundamental principles. It is hoped 
that through these few simple directions may come many pleasant moments 


from a profitable handicraft and the satisfaction of developing an artistic 
skill. 
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Evaluation as a Factor in Child Development 


R. Lee Thomas 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The evaluation of the outcomes of instruction has always been an 
important phase of education. Procedures for testing pupil progress are 
powerful forces in shaping the real objectives of school programs. For 
example, the content of instruction in many eighth grade classes is centered 
around questions which have been given in county-wide eighth grade 
examinations in recent years. In many other classrooms the progress is de- 
termined by examination grades and by averaging the scores of daily grades 
kept by teachers. Where such methods are used progress is determined by 
the amount of subject matter which a pupil may recall at a given time. 


Teachers and principals are becoming increasingly aware of the impor- 
tant responsibilities which they face in evaluating the progress of individual 
children. The decision as to whether or not a pupil “‘fails’’ or is ‘‘promoted”’ 
affects his present and future life. Teachers should, therefore, consider well 
their theories and practices of measuring pupil progress and should study 
and analyze the many factors involved in child growth and development. 


Many studies have been made of the causes of pupil failure. A recent 
study in Tennessee reveals that, in the opinion of teachers, the principal 
causes of failure in the order of occurrence are irregular attendance, lack of 
pupil interest, immaturity, low mentality, poor health, changing schools, 
and curriculum difficulty. Tabulation of replies from approximately 600 
schools showed that the lack of reading skill was responsible for most of 
the failures in 66 percent of the schools. Arithmetic was listed as the leading 
subject not mastered in 28 percent of the schools. Adequate data were not 
available upon which to estimate the number of boys and girls who failed 
because they were victims of poor teaching. 

Schools are expected to accomplish more today than formerly. This 
changed concept of what a good school program should accomplish requires 
a more comprehensive plan of evaluation. The elements of child growth and 
development measured in the traditional type school constitute a small part 
of the evaluation program of the modern school which attempts to obtain 
a ‘synthesized portrait” of the whole learner. Accordingly, during the past 
few years the emphasis in the evaluation has shifted from the narrow con- 
cept of rating pupil achievement on the basis of tests of his ability to 
recognize and recall facts to a broader concept of interpreting pupil growth 
in terms of skills, attitudes, undefstandings, and appreciations expressed 
in the aims of education. 

In a book entitled The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
published by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association in September, 1938, the following conclusion is reached: 
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There should be a much greater concern with the development of attitudes, interests, 
ideals, and habits. To focus tests exclusively on the acquisition and retention of information 
may recognize objectives of education which are relatively unimportant. Measuring the 
results of education must be increasingly concerned with such questions as these: Are the 
children growing in their ability to work together for a common end? Do they show greater 
skill in collecting and weighing evidence? Are they learning to be fair and tolerant in situa- 
tions where conflicts arise? Are they sympathetic in the presence of suffering and indignant 
in the presence of injustice? Do they show greater concern about questions of civic, social, 
and economic importance? Are they using their spending money more wisely? Are they 
becoming more skillful in doing some useful type of work? Are they more honest, more 
reliable, more temperate, more humane? Are they finding happiness in their piesent family 
life? Are they living in accordance with the rules of health? Are they acquiring skills ip 
using all of the fundamental tools of learning? Are they curious about the natural world 
about them? Do they appreciate, each to the fullest degree possible, their rich inheritance 
in art, literature, and music? Do they balk at being led around by their prejudices? These 
are criteria suitable for estimating the effectiveness of a democratic school system—suitable 
because directly related to the basic purposes. Until such criteria assume high importance 
in measuring educational results, the stated purposes of education are not likely to penetrate 
very fully into practice. 


It is apparent that the aims of education should constitute the criteria 
for evaluation. The actual aims of a school are revealed by an analysis of its 
total program. If pupil progress is to be in terms of performance and 
achievement and if learning is to be based on ‘‘doing’’ rather than on 
“‘listening,’’ the curriculum must provide necessary experiential oppor- 
tunities for each child. Hence, a curriculum which provides opportunities 
for each child to learn the things he needs to know and to learn how to do 
the things he needs to know how to do is a prerequisite for an adequate 
evaluation program. 

It is important that the principal and teachers of each school understand 
the scope of the instructional program and are aware of its strengths and 
weaknesses. An optional plan whereby a faculty can make a self-evaluation 
of the total school program has been developed for use in the rural ele- 
mentary schools of Tennessee. 

This self-evaluation program includes the following: the teacher, condi- 
tions of teacher service, administration and supervision, teaching and 
learning, pupils, community-school-teacher relationships, the school plant, 
library service, instructional equipment and supplies, and building’ equip- 
ment and supplies. Its purpose is to provide a plan of improvement. Arbi- 
trary values are given to various items. These values, however, represent 
the combined judgment of the faculty. Scores are entered on a pattern 
map thereby revealing some of the strengths and weaknesses of the school. 
Weaknesses as well as strengths are indicated because the greatest benefit 
to be derived from self-evaluation is the improvement which should follow 
a recognition of need. There is no element of competition or rivalry in 
scoring a school. There are no penalties involved. All scores are positive, 
and failure of a school to make a high score simply indicates possibilities 
of improvement and growth. The plan was developed over a period of years 
by workshop groups in which teachers, superintendents, and principals 
participated. The use of this plan has been instrumental in improving and 
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enriching elementary school programs thereby enabling them to meet the 
needs of the children they serve. Copies of this plan may be secured from 
the Division of Elementary Schools of the Tennessee State Department of 
Education in Nashville. 





STATUS QUO 


Teachers during the war years are having more to do and less to do it 
with, both in their professional and in their personal lives. Everywhere 
there is a demand for a still higher plane of efficiency in teaching basic skills 
and American ideals. At the same time teaching is more difficult: many 
children are coming from disorganized homes and the schools are working 
under handicaps due to lack of men, women, and materials. Teachers face 
these problems daily at school and then at home they face other problems 
in trying to maintain themselves on low salaries that are shrinking in value. 

The pinch between relatively low and static salaries and the rising cost 
of living already has had a devastating effect upon teaching. Thousands 
have left the profession for the higher wages paid by industry. Thousands 
of others witness their former students, scarcely out of high school, making 
better wages even than teachers of long experience. Bad conditions that 
already existed have been made worse. By way of summarizing the situation, 
the following observations may be made: 


1. Salaries are too low. The average salary of teachers is below that of 
the average person working for salary or wages, regardless of occupation. 

2. Salaries are declining in value. From 1938-39 through 1942-43 there 
was a 10 percent rise in teachers’ salaries. During that period, however, the 
rising cost of living caused a decline of 11 percent in the purchasing power. 

3. Other groups fare better. The net income of farmers this year will be 
nearly three times larger than the prewar figure. The pay check of the 
average factory worker is today at least 80 percent above the prewar level. 
Teachers are losing ground in comparison to other occupational groups. 

4. Teacher shortage is acute. It is estimated that more than 50,000 
teaching positions during 1943-44 will be filled by persons not fully qualified 
to be teachers, to whom emergency certificates have “been issued. 

5. Good teaching helps to win wars. The present emergency condition in 
staffing the schools and the prospect for more extreme teacher shortages in 
the future are a threat to national welfare. 

6. Teachers’ salaries can and should be raised. A slight increase in the 
federal budget to provide emergency aid to education would be so small in 
relation to other wartime expenditures as to be negligible in amount, but 
of far-reaching significance in results. 

7. Local, state, and federal action is needed. Local and state action should 
be supplemented by aid from the federal government to meet emergency 
conditions and to protect the nation’s interest in an educated citizenship.— 
NEA Research Division. 
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Visual Education Answers New Challenge 


Harry H. Haw 


Principal, Bayview Terrace School, San Diego, California 
and 


Robert H. Bergert 


Acting Director, Audio-Visual Instruction Center, San Diego Public Schools, California 


Our public has suddenly been made aware of Audio-Visual aids to 
instruction by the impact of several potent forces. Perhaps not the least of 
these is a challenging article appearing in ‘‘Better Homes and Gardens” 
entitled ‘‘Can the Schools Teach the G.I. Way.’"! 

Intelligent citizens have known of the splendid job that our armed forces 
have been doing in training for war many millions of our men and women, 
The article mentioned focuses our attention on the vast program and makes 
rather impertinent charges implying that the schools of this nation have 
been negligent in their duty to adopt better :aethods of teaching. Those 
who are familiar with the school systems of our country will not agree with 
the basic assumption of the article, that the schools have been asleep to 
the possibilities inherent in audio-visual methods of instruction. It is 
estimated that the schools own 25,000 silent and 15,000 sound projectors, 
while the armed services own 20,000 of the same types of equipment.’ Also, 
it is a fact that the services have capitalized on the experienced men and 
women in the school’s centers of audio-visual education and have absorbed 
them into the services for the expressed purpose of using their specialized 
skills and abilities. Defense industries have copied from the best school 
centers and few indeed are the large plants that do not have visual instruc- 
tion departments. Many of these departments are staffed by former school 
teachers and/or their pupils of a few months past. 

However, there is a definite challenge to educators in the services’ 
training program that will serve to focus the public’s attention, as well as 
our own, on the importance of continued improvement. Eleven million men 
and women in our armed forces and six million more in industry are going 
to have an appreciation for visual and audio instructional procedures. They 
are or will be convinced that their children can be taught more, retain for 
a longer time, and put to better use their school studies by the new methods. 
Also, that it can be a thoroughly enjoyable, dynamic experience. Can we 
as elementary school principals afford to dodge this challenge? 

Renewed challenges present old problems and it is our purpose to 
review for you some of these topics in new light and suggest further refine- 
ments of teaching techniques. First, we have a real responsibility to the 


1Adams, Walter. ‘Can Our Schools Teach the G. I. Way”’ Better Homes and Gardens, February 1944, 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. Also briefed in Reader's Digest, March 1944. 

2Larson, L. C. “*Trends in Audio-Visual Instruction.’ Educational Screen, 22: 197-199, June 1942, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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teacher. Not only must we provide the teacher in the classroom with the 
tools but we must help her master the skills needed to apply them to the 
teaching situation. Teachers have been courageous in their experimental 
ventures. Not all have been successful. We need to get to work cooperatively. 
School systems should provide round-table conferences on visual instruction 
problems. Summer workshops should be provided where the teacher can 
survey the materials available and then plan their use for the coming year 
in units of work. The graduates of teachers’ colleges and universities must 
be better trained in the application of audio and visual methods in class- 
rooms. Visual and audio education is not a panacea for all our problems nor 
is it a substitute for work, but it does offer an aid to better teaching. Con- 
trolled experiments have demonstrated, time and again, that children using 
visual methods gain some 25 to 30 percent of factual knowledge over those 
who do not have this advantage, and that retention is increased 25 percent. 

Thought and direction must be given by all who are concerned with the 
details of educational planning. Equipment must be further improved to 
suit the teachers needs as well as fit the budget. The post-war period will see 
projectors made that are light, compact, easily assembled, and low in cost. 
Those who have pioneered in the field of 35mm strip and slide films recog- 
nize their many advantages. These are economical, easily stored, and bring 
to the classroom the world of nature, science, and industry in the natural 
colors as seen by the eye. Most realistic of all pictures and well recommended 
by medical authorities is the almost forgotten stereograph. The quick 
recognition of depth or third dimention is a most important factor in eye 
training and can be improved by frequent use of the stereoscope or tele- 
binocular. 

Designers of school buildings, boards of education, and administrators 
alike must in their planning of new buildings and in the remodeling of old 
ones provide rooms that can be darkened on short notice, that are acousti- 
cally treated, and well ventilated. 

We who are in the field of audio and visual education need national and 
state recognition of our problems and should be given leadership and sup- 
port. This would encourage local school districts to go ahead that now feel 
the venture too expensive. In the past, those who have produced have had 
to keep costs high because the market was limited. With the proper state 
and/or national support costs per unit could be reduced to a point that 
almost every school could participate. 

Persons who have been privileged to see the new types of films made in 
the studios for use by the armed services are convinced that the possibilities 
are unlimited in the production of real teaching aids. We have merely 
scratched the surfaces of the possibilities of this supple instrument. The 
crux of the problem rests in national and state financing. The pioneers in 
the slide and filmstrip production business are calling on the schools and 
asking: ‘‘What are your needs? What can we produce for you? Will you 
evaluate what we have ready?” It is high time that the schools take the 
leadership that industry requires. It is rumored and all but officially an- 
nounced that the Eastman Teaching Films have been acquired by Ency- 
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clopedia Britannica Films, Inc. formerly Erpi Classroom Films. We forecast 
much success to this old friend in this new educational venture. 

As reported in current literature, the elementary schools are using films 
to assist in the teaching of all the traditional subjects and several new ones, 
such as: reading readiness, map reading, reading the clouds, stimulating 
interest in children’s books, air-mindedness, Pan-American understandings, 
and the approved methods in elementary Spanish. The alert principal should 
be familiar with the following new books and magazine articles in this field: 


Booxs—Dent, Ellsworth C. The Audio-Visual Handbook. Society for Visual Educa. 
tion, Inc. 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois, 1942, p. 227. 

Hoban, Jr., Charles F. Focus on Learning (Motion Pictures in the School.) American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1942, p. 176. 

McDonald, Gerald D. Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries. The American 
Library Association. Chicago, Ill. 1942, p. 184. 

McKown, Harry C. and Roberts, Alvin B. Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York 1940, p. 385. 

Cooper, Isabella M. “Bibliography on Educational Broadcasting’? University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1942, pp. 576. 

ARTICLES—Dugan, John E. “The Film and International Understanding.’ Educa. 
tional Screen 22:209, 217 June 1943, Chicago, III. 

Kalney, E. J. “A Functional Visual Aids Program” School Executive 63: 28-30, Sept. 
1943, New York City. 

Goudy, Elizabeth, and Noel, Francis W. ‘‘Audio-visual Aids Pay Dividends"’ Business 
Education World 28-31, Sept. 1943, New York City. 

Luckiesh, Matthew, and Moss, Frank K. “Visual Tasks in Comic Books.’’ Visual 
Digest, 6: No. 4, 15-18, Spring 1943. 


Yes, we can assume that the schools could, if adequately financed, 
“teach the G. I. Way.”’ In fact, it may be said that the better school way 
was adopted as the G. I. Way. ‘‘The tools to him that can handle them.” 

Finally, if we fail to use these tools wisely, if we misuse them, or if we 
ignore them, there will be 15 to 20 million adults who will have just cause 
for severe criticism. Here is a twentieth century challenge that should 
penetrate the consciousness of every true educator. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING INSTRUCTION 


Crowded conditions created by the number of armed forces stationed on 
the campus of the Pennsylvania State College have again necessitated the 
postponement of the annual Conference on Reading Instruction from April 
to July 19, 20, and 21, 1944. The main theme of the conference this year 
will be Developing Basic Reading Abilities. The conference activities have 
been organized around demonstrations in the Summer Session Demonstra- 
tion School, seminars, and lectures. Sectional meetings will be differentiated 
for elementary and secondary teachers, teachers of exceptional children, 
supervisors, and school psychologists. 

Complete copies of the program may be obtained by writing to Miss 
Betty J. Haugh, Reading Clinic Secretary, Room 8, Burrowes Education 
Building, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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Evaluation of Pupil Growth in the Elementary 
School * 


Bruce C. Shulkey 

Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Schools, Forth Worth, Texas 

Priorities, rationing, and the refining and streamlining in all phases of 
life are examples of some of the forces which cause the school executive and 
teacher to consider values before revising and reconstructing courses of 
study and programs. 

Obviously, evaluation must occupy a definite and important part in 
every school program. In attempting to evaluate child growth, it is not only 
necessary to know the child, how he learns, but also those factors that bring 
about desirable growth in children. 

Any discussion of evaluation must include a four point program: Why 
evaluate? What to evaluate? When to evaluate? With what to evaluate? 


The Why—Unless there is a clear understanding of the need for an 
evaluation program much time will be lost. Parent, teacher, and child must 
not only be cognizant that growth is taking place in the child, but also have 
an understanding of the amount and quality of this growth. 


The What—A program that does not include all areas of growth can not 
measure the whole child. Growth in skills and understandings must be 
evaluated, but it is also imperative that the physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and spiritual life of the child be considered. 


The When—The teacher has a wrong conception of evaluation who at- 
tempts to dispose of this responsibility periodically. It is a continuous 
program, 


The With What—We shall continue to use standardized, teacher-made, 
and supervisor-made tests to check growth in the three R’s, but to evaluate 
growth in attitudes, appreciations, and emotional reactions, the teacher 
must resort to conferences, close personal observation, anecdotal and 
cumulative records, and all types of improved tests. 


So many disturbing factors during the present emergency make the 
classroom teacher’s position increasingly difficult and important that no 
better time exists for the rededication of our talents and energies to the 
bringing about of desirable growth in children that will eventuate in well 
rounded personalities. 


*Address given at the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, which was sponsored by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, July 1942. 





The 1944 Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
will be available to 1944-45 members on September 15. 
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Reporting Pupil Progress to Parents* 


Harold V. Baker 
Principal, Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, New York 


There was a time when many elementary principals made it a point on 
a certain day to be in parts of the building other than the office in order to 
avoid possible personal or telephone calls which might be made. That 
certain day was the day after report cards were issued. There was something 
wrong with that picture. Something needed changing. Much has been 
changed. 

The possible importance of such home and school contact as can be 
developed through reporting pupil progress is suggested in the following 
statement from Bulletin VI (1938) of the New York State Association of 
Elementary Principals entitled ‘‘Reporting to Parents’: 

“Anything which increases the understanding and strengthens the bonds 
between home and school works to the ultimate advantage of the children. 
There are possibilities in the way of home-school relationships about which 
but few people have even dreamed. A depth of mutual understanding and 
confidence far beyond anything in existence today can be practically en- 
visioned. A degree of contact and a mutual agreement as to objectives and 
methods which will cause home and school to function as a single unit is 
within the realm of attainment.” 

The inadequacy of the traditional report card, still largely used through- 
out the country, in improving home and school relations was probably the 
cause of the principal's dread of the day after report card day. Robert O. 
Evans in his book, ‘‘Practices, Trends, and Issues in Reporting to Parents 
on the Welfare of the Child in School” (1938)"describes the shortcomings 
of the traditional report card as follows: 

“The very existence of the school depends, in large part, upon the 
allegiance and support of parents. They constitute a large percentage of the 
citizens of each community. Certainly, without their understanding and 
good will, to say nothing of their active cooperation, the effectiveness of 
the school is impaired. Yet, the present means of communication, the 
traditional report card, is woefully inadequate. Child guidance under 
modern conditions requires the development of a better instrument."’ 

It should be recognized at once that reporting pupil progress to parents 
involves far more than sending home an occasional “report card.’’ Every 
contact of teacher, principal, or other school worker, with the parent 
whether it be personal, by telephone, or in writing, which is concerned with 
the progress or welfare of the child is a part of the school’s reporting pro- 
gram. 

Some very challenging and wholesome purposes in, or objectives for, 
reporting to parents about children are to be found in the bulletin of the 


*Address given at the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, which was sponsored by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, July 1942. 
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New York State Association of Elementary Principals previously men- 
tioned: 

1. To provide information and opportunity for enabling home and school 
to work together in guiding the child. 

2. To provide information to assist the home in guiding the child. 

3. To help the child appraise himself. 

4. To develop an enlightened public interest in education. 

5. To stimulate teachers to study their pupils. 

6. To keep the public informed as to whether or not its educational in- 
vestment is paying dividends. 

A statement of five similar objectives for reporting to parents about 
children through the use of an individualized descriptive written report, 
formulated as the result of experience with the plan may also be considered 
in connection with the foregoing: 

1. To give the teacher cause to consider reflectively each child indi- 
vidually and as distinct from the group as well as in relation to his parental 
and home surroundings. 

2. To note as meaningfully as possible the growth and development of 
the individual pupil in certain phases. 

3. To inform the parent of the child’s growth and development as seen 
by a trained person. 

4. To increase the rate of the individual’s growth and development in 
as many phases as possible through accurate analysis and definite sug- 
gestion. 

5. To promote the idea that growth and development are their own 

regards, rather than that extrinsic symbols may be obtained by achievement 
in growth and development. 
_ Practices used in schools in reporting to parents on child progress vary 
widely today, from the traditional ‘‘report card” using percentages or 
letters to personal conferences between teacher and parent as chief bases for 
the different systems. Nine types are described in the New York State 
Bulletin not including various forms of the traditional report. According to 
Evans, ‘“There are almost as many different kinds of reports as there are 
school systems, if one counts all minor variations.’’ Those interested in 
improving reporting in their own schools will want to become familiar with 
the various types generally in use, but the possibility of real improvement 
lies more in developing in school staff and parents a thorough understanding 
of the reporting needs in a specific school community than in the imitation 
of what some other school communities may be doing. 

Marks in percentage figures were once the basic element in reporting to 
parents and still persist in many places. The next step after the use of 
percentages was the use of several letters. There followed a reduction in 
the number of letters used and a change from A B C to S and U. Check 
marks (./) in columns to describe a child’s achievement followed the use 
of letters. Latest developments in this matter of reporting seem to be the 
specially written descriptive report and the personal conference between 
teacher and parent. 
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Out of many years of experience and discussion certain general principles 
or standards have evolved which should be observed in a good method oy 
system of reporting to parents. The New York State Bulletin lists and dis. 
cusses thirteen of these. Evans in his book confines his attention to sevep 
which are listed here: 

1. Interpretation of the school should be considered as a function of 
reporting. 

2. The use of a reporting system should impart a sense of relative values 
in harmony with our educational aims. 

3. Communication in reporting should be done in understandable lan. 
guage. 

4. Emotional disturbance and personality disintegration in the child 
should be avoided and prevented. 

5. An effective system of reporting should result in improved parent 
child relationship. 

6. Improvement of instructional services should be a consequence of 
the reporting system used. 

7. Reporting should build morale and cooperation between the home and 
the school for welfare of the child. 

A few general observations out of my own experience may be helpful: 

1. If you wish to improve your reporting system begin where you are 
and help both teachers and parents to move forward with you. 

2. Samples of work saved in pupil envelopes or folders throughout the 
year are invaluable in giving parents understanding of certain phases of the 
child’s progress. 

3. Just a note sent home occasionally, or even at rare intervals, recording 
real accomplishment is a great stimulus to further progress. 

4. There is merit in the suggestion that even when formal reports are 
used in a class, a few be sent home each day over a period of several days 
rather than all be sent home at the same instant. Where informal descriptive 
reports are used, they should be sent home a few a day as prepared. 

5. The trend is toward fewer and less formal reports to parents, and is 
toward an exchange of more information concerning the child between 
school and home. 

Reporting pupil progress to parents is one of the important duties of 
the elementary school. Improvement made in such reporting can give the 
child a better educational environment through advance in point of view 
by staff members and increased cooperation between home and school. Any 
improvements in reporting which are made depend upon the elementary 
school principal. 





A splendid skit on ‘Highlights in Negro History’’ has been prepared and produced by 
the upper intermediate grade children of the Wooldridge School, Cleveland, Ohio, under 
the direction of the principal, Mrs. Wilberetta P. Johnson, and three teachers, Mrs. Louise 
D. Brown, Mrs. Ella D. Sharpe, and Mrs. Lillian Wolen, and was broadcast over the 
Cleveland School Station W.B.0.E. Headquarters will be glad to send free of charge one 
mimeographed copy of this skit to any member requesting the same. 
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Using the Community Playground 
as a Training Laboratory 


C. C. Harvey 


Nyssa Public Schools, Nyssa, Oregon 


. During the summer session of 1943 classes in home economics, sociology, 
physical education, radio, literature, and education at Kent, Ohio, State 
University, used the community recreation program for training school and 
survey work. This article is a report of some projects carried on in connec- 
tion with one of the classes which used the community playground as a 
laboratory to provide practical experiences for university students. 

The projects which will be described were part of a course called ‘‘Com- 
munity Participation,’ taught by Dr. Marion Van Campen, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the State University. The two chief results the course 
was designed to produce were: (1) To give students training in leadership 
in community activities, and (2) To train boys and girls to accept civic 
responsibilities through participation in socially useful enterprises. 

The program connected with Kent’s playgrounds during the summer 
gained nationwide recognition when the American News Films made news- 
reels of the various phases of the work and activities. These films were 
shown in theaters throughout the country. This account of some of the 
projects was written from materials sent to the writer by the class. It con- 
sisted of the following: (1) copies of The Junior Special, the weekly news- 
paper published during the summer months by children who used the Kent 
Recreation Center; (2) newspaper clippings describing the work which ap- 
peared from time to time during the summer; and (3) papers written by 
members of the class. The following are representative of the socially useful 
projects carried on by children of the playgrounds under the supervision of 
members of the ‘Community Participation”’ class: 

Playground Activities—At the beginning of the program, children 
studied ways in which they could be of service to their community during 
the summer months. Committees were organized to carry out activities, and 
children selected the group or groups with which they wished to work. 
Each group was supervised by a member of the class. 

One group did an excellent job of painting and decorating the play- 
ground equipment at the three elementary schools in the community. The 
children chose a group chairman and made plans for the project. Some of 
the activities were: sanding the swings, slides, and teeters; mixing the paint 
for use; soaking the brushes to keep them in proper condition; making ‘‘wet 
paint’’ signs; planning the methods of decorating the equipment; and clean- 
ing and putting away their tools after the work was finished. 

Comment by the student who supervised group: “In the beginning of 
the project, children had difficulty in living together and many group 
problems had to be solved. As the work progressed, the attitude of children 
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toward others of the group changed. They learned to live together in g 
cooperative way, and they developed concern for the welfare of the entire 
group through the sharing of common interests and purposes. Through the 
working together on group tasks which are real and meaningful to them, 
they have also come to feel that they belong to the community and have q 
part in it.” 

Weeding the University Campus—A group of children planned, as one 
of its community activities, to weed the University campus. The children 
decided to go to the campus every Friday afternoon from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m 
Under the leadership of group captains, they worked on different sections 
of the grounds. Some weeded flower beds,’ and others weeded around the 
shrubbery. Large baskets were filled with the undesirable plants which the 
children proudly took to the gardener for disposal. 

Comment by student who supervised this project: ‘This activity pro- 
vided an opportunity for the children to share in community responsibilities, 
As a gratifying outgrowth of this weeding, the children show more interest 
in their own gardens at home and manifest a functional cooperative en- 
thusiasm toward other community projects.” 

Destruction of Insect Pests—One activity included the destruction of 
the harmful tent caterpillar. Children examined the nests and learned the 
life history of the pests. They studied the great harm the caterpillars do 
and saw some of the destruction caused. The children then learned the best 
methods of destroying them, and in small groups, located and burned many 
nests. On their own initiative, many children went around their own section 
of the town, finding the tents in trees and offering to destroy them if the 
home owners wished to have the tents destroyed. As a result, many nests 
were destroyed. Children told of having their parents stop on highways 
to destroy nests which they spotted while driving around the countryside. 

Control of Soil Erosion—Another activity was studying and experi- 
menting with control of soil erosion. They discussed the continuous harm 
done by erosion and examined the damage done to various fields and 
gardens. Methods of controlling erosion were explained and then the children 
had the experience of actually filling in a strip of eroded land by means of 
a dam. Two dams were completed. As the activity came near the end of 
the summer, the ‘‘carry-over”’ effect could not be observed as in the case 
of most other projects. 

Campaign to Collect Magazines—Word was received that Fletcher 
Veterans Hospital in the nearby town of Cambridge was in need of maga- 
zines and other reading materials. The older boys of the playground imme- 
diately organized a magazine collection campaign. The first step was to 
decide on the kind of magazines most suitable to send to the veterans, and 
how to proceed with the campaign. 

In the actual collecting process the larger boys used bicycles, and the 
smaller children used wagons. As magazines were brought in, the committee 
on sorting and tying took charge. Magazines were arranged in consecutive 
order and tied in bundles suitable for handling. 

The packing and shipping committee had, in the meanwhile, collected 
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pasteboard boxes from the stores in town. They packed the bundles in the 
boxes and tied them securely. Each member of the group made out one 
shipping tag using his own name and return address. The boxes, containing 
600 pounds of reading material, were then shipped by freight to the hospital. 
The planning committee had entire charge of the finances connected with 
the project. Members sold all the unusable papers and magazines to help 
defray expenses. 

The Junior Special—As already mentioned, this is the children’s own 
newspaper at the Playground Center. Starting the first week of the summer 
session, it grew with each weekly issue from a one-page, hand-printed paper 
of five articles into two pages of printed material with headlines and leads. 
The purposes of the paper were: (1) to create a desire to take part in an 
activity; (2) to do something that is worth doing; (3) to have children self- 
guided as much as possible; (4) to develop the ability to judge accurately 
and to work for standards of excellence; (5) to develop initiative, enthu- 
siasm, and skill in organizing ideas; (6) to develop an appreciation of the 
value of working cooperatively; and (7) to enable children to see descriptions 
of their activities in print, as well as to have these activities brought to the 
attention of their parents. 

Comments by the sponsor of the playground newspaper: “It was felt 
that through the paper the children might be made aware of the achieve- 
ments of their fellows. They would see accounts of the work of others, read 
their articles, notice their activities, and get a glimpse into what others are 
thinking. Then, too, it was felt that the children would have the experience 
of working with others in achieving a common goal. This working together 
would tend to take the child out of himself and make him aware of the fact 
that he was a part of a socialized group. The paper gave children a chance 
to enhance their pride in achievement. To look upon your work with 
approval—that is success. In order for his article to appear in the paper, 
a child’s work must meet certain standards. Having met these standards, 
success resulted, and what is more effective than success to spur one on to 
greater effort? As children worked on the paper, they were engaged in 
something specific and useful. They were dealing with a thing which had 
an end. There was an evident purpose in writing. To act with a purpose, it 
is said, is to act intelligently.”’ 

These projects were carried out as special class enterprises, but they 
are illustrations of what could be done as part of the summer program of 
almost any community playground. Authorities on juvenile delinquency are 
warning the nation that the energies of thousands of young folks must be 
recognized and directed, else the last part of this war will be worse than the 
first. During the months when schools are not in session, especially in 
industrial regions where conditions are overcrowded, the leisure time of 
these young folks must be filled with attractive activities. 

Such projects as those described above are important in that they not 
only carry on useful activities, hut help to develop a sense of responsibility 
to the community, the state, and the nation. This seems to be achieved by 
giving boys and girls opportunities to exercise their own initiative in plan- 
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ning and carrying out programs, or at least making them partners in plan. 
ning and carrying out activities. Last summer a number of communities 
and cities met the shortage in playground supervisors by finding competent 
high-school students to serve as assistant playground supervisors under the 
direction of adult supervisors. Perhaps this plan will spread this year, and 
more playgrounds engage in planning socially useful projects along with 
wholesome leisure-time pursuits. 


NEW YORK CITY INAUGURATES CONTINUOUS. 
PROGRESS PLAN 


The New York City schools announce the discontinuance of the semi- 
annual promotion plan as a prelude to the inauguration of a ‘‘continuous 
progress plan”’ for the first six grades. Beginning in September, grades are 
no longer being designated “I A,” “I B,” “IIT A,” “II B,” etc., but are called 
““first-year,”’ ‘“second-year,”’ ‘‘third-year’’ classes, and so on. Each class will 
retain the same teacher for the entire year, and promotion day for the class 
will occur only once each year. Classes that enter school in February will 
have their annual promotions the following February. There will be two 
promotion days each year, but each pupil will be promoted but once a year. 

However, Associate Superintendent Regina C. M. Burke, chief of the 
Elementary School Division of the New York Schools, points out in a recent 
circular to the principals that yearly promotions will probably be a prelude 
to biennial promotions and these, in turn, may lead to continuous progress. 
A two-year promotion plan, in which a class stays with the same teacher 
for two years, has already been used experimentally in the lower grades of 
eighty-five elementary schools. The New York Sun quotes from Superin- 
tendent Burke’s circular as follows: 

“About fifty elementary schools have continued this experimentation 
with continuous progress in several grades of the school. A study of these 
efforts has revealed advantages such as the following: 

1. Learning becomes a steady, uninterrupted process in which children 
advance without the time-wasting and unnecessary semi-annual readjust- 
ments for pupils, teachers, and parents. 

2. A longer period is provided for the development of desirable teacher- 
pupil relationships. 

3. A better understanding of the abilities and interests of individual 
children is afforded. 

4. Continuous growth of individual children.is stressed in the minds of 
teachers. 

5. Opportunity is afforded for the improvement of teaching techniques, 
to include group instructional procedures, individualization of instruction, 
and better home-school relationships.’’-—From the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, September, 1943 
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Organizing the Elementary School in September* 
Fred Schnell 


Principal, Jefferson School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Perhaps no single responsibility is more important than organizing the 
elementary school in the fall. Careful planning based upon an inventory of 
the closing months of the preceding year as well as during the summer 
months is necessary to assure proper administration and function of every 
phase of the school life during the first day or month of the new school year. 
No single individual is in a position to have all the answers for the multiple 
problems in a number of areas which must be answered; nor is it desirable 
to have the judgment of only one group of people. In the final analysis 
group planning which has taken into consideration the pupils, parents, 
teachers, and supervisory staff, is perhaps a more reasonable basis for judg- 
ment and final decision than any single individual or group. This refers to 
such matters as pupil accounting, the elementary school curriculum, record 
systems, testing, and management. Many school systems such as Mani- 
towoc, Milwaukee, Whitefish Bay, Shorewood, and others have Teachers’ 
Handbooks which serve the teacher in becoming acquainted with the 
school and its operation. These handbooks explain among other things the 
following subjects: accidents, attendance records, book rentals and pur- 
chases, bulletins, classroom management, cumulative records, curriculum 
guides and manuals, time allotments, daily lesson plans, discipline, enroll- 
ment procedure, errands for pupils, ethics, health services, individual pupil 
records and folders, field trips, maladjusted pupils, permanent records and 
attendance, sheets, psychological services, religious instruction, reading 
skills, room libraries, school supplies, supervision policies, supplementary 
books, teacher’s aids, teacher meetings, units of study, use of time, visiting 
days, and weekly time allotments. These and many other items need the 
principal’s attention and unless they come within the scope of the principal’s 
plan for opening school little if anything can be accomplished. 

What are some definite things which can be attended to by the principal 
prior to the first school day and how can this be accomplished? Here again 
as in many other phases of the principal's tasks, there is no one best method. 
There are however certain definite steps which many years of experience 
have proven very helpful and successful. These are: 

1. The principal should return to his office a few days or a week prior 
to the opening of school. 

2. Arrange list of pupils for each classroom and post the names on the 
doors of the respective rooms. 

3. Arrange for enrollment and taking care of new pupils or transfers a 
few days before the opening of school. 

4. Meet new teachers the Friday before school opens and take up with 
them the manner in which the school is administered, where you have 


*The Wisconsin Elementary School Principal, Volume VI, Number 3, March 1944. 
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your instructional materials, and how the school policies are carried out jy 
each classroom. 

5. Prepare in advance bulletins which deal with administration, subject 
matter, clerical work, etc. 

6. Arrange for meeting with the supervisory staff and discuss problems, 
program schedules, etc. 

7. Since many schools call their teachers in on Labor Day, it might be 
wise to have a short faculty meeting and acquaint the new teachers with 
the school faculty and present to the entire teaching staff changes o, 
innovations in connection with the school program. 

8. Work out the school calendar so that future plans of various school 
departments or community interests will not necessarily conflict. 

9. Check on all repairs, supplies, and attend to last minute details. 

10. Check to see whether the outside activities of the school such as the 
leadership in the local Parent Teacher Association, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Cubs, Brownies, and recreation department classes for boys and girls have 
their programs in readiness. 

11. Plan your faculty meeting based upon teachers’ suggestions of last 
year in order that these meetings may reach a high professional plane. 

12. Assign certain school duties to teachers in order to free yourself for 
teacher supervision, conferences, and curriculum planning. 

Whenever a school begins to function the first hour of the first day of 
school, children appreciate the fact that their time is spent advantageously 
and the principal knows that his school has gotten off to a good start. 





AMERICAN HISTORY COMES ALIVE! 


A practically irresistible new U. S. history has been published by the 
Garden City Publishing Company, Garden City, New York. NEWS OF 
THE NATION, a tabloid-size newspaper history of the United States, 
consists of 41 separate four-page issues, which cover events from Columbus’ 
discovery to Pearl Harbor, and these make it possible for the class to begin 
its reading at any period it happens to be studying and then to continue to 
use the newspapers throughout the term as a supplement to the textbook. 
The noted American historian, Charles A. Beard, acknowledges NEWS OF 
THE NATION to be “ingenious in conception and excellent in execution." 
He continues: “‘It is hard for me to imagine a more effective way of attract- 
ing general readers to the study of American history. The news stories are 
so skillfully prepared and the pictures so striking that people of all ages may 
easily find instruction and stimulation in every copy.” 

The Committee,on American History, which recently called attention 
to the prime importance of making American history attractive to the 
student, recognizes that NEWS OF THE NATION is doing ‘‘in a unique 
and impressive manner the very thing we have suggested. It has translated 
into vivid and thrilling drama the events of America’s past, and has done 
it with singular accuracy and perspective.’”’ A complete set of unbound 


issues of NEWS OF THE NATION is supplied to schools in a portfolio. 
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The Legend of Miss Bonny 


Charl Ormond Williams 


Director of Field Service, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Once there was a certain Miss Bonny, a fair and winsome young lady— 
so the legend goes—who was so enamored of her job among the pots and 
pans, delighting so in keeping them scrubbed and shining in their orderly, 
neat rows, that she was uncivil when others wanted to use them or even 
intimated that utility was their reason for existence. She would not partake 
of any of the festivities to which her vessels frequently made contribution, 
but, in their absence from the kitchen, spent the time preparing and 
cleaning the walls and cabinets for their return. So close did she stick to 
this task of hers, that even Prince Charming, when he came, could not lure 
her from it; but, instead, she scrubbed away until her own fair face came 
to look—horror of horrors—like one of her pans! 

Certainly it would be a great untruth if I should say that a plague of 
Miss Bonnys presides over the million schoolrooms of the nation. However, 
Miss Bonny shows her fair yet uninspired face far too frequently within 
those walls. More frequently still, there is just a resemblance to Miss 
Bonny in a teacher—one who stands back and awaits from Supervisor or 
Principal her mead of praise on orderly, neat rows of children. And (alas, 
that I could report it!) frequently the Supervisor or Principal administers 
that expected commendation, beams on the automatons lined for his 
scrutiny, and devoutly hopes that Teacher will continue the good work, 
keeping herself well within the bounds of the schoolroom where she belongs! 

To say that the teacher has duties and obligations beyond the walls of 
the schoolroom is certainly no new philosophy. Her relationships with her 
students (her eight-hour-a-day job) will continue to be paramount. But 
even to make those relationships valid, to say nothing of rounding her own 
personality, she must have relationships outside—relationships with other 
teachers, relationships with the organized community. The wise principal 
will know this situation—and be satisfied with nothing less than a sound 
philosophy and technique in these latter two fields, on the part of each 
teacher under his supervision. 

Institutes on Professional and Public Relations, begun in 1938 to pro- 
mote frank, informal, democratic discussion in the areas of teacher-profes- 
sion and teacher-public relations, have flourished to the extent that, in the 
six years of their history, 263 have been held in 116 colleges and universities 
in 38 states. Indications are that the idea has taken deep root in the institu- 
tions that train teachers. 

Cooperating in these conferences throughout the nation are the five 
agencies considered to have the greatest stake in the professionalization of 
teaching: the teacher-education institution, the state education association, 
the state department of education, the state congress of parents and 
teachers, and the National Education Association. The Department of 
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Elementary School Principals, through its Committee on Professional Re. 
lations, has made a great contribution by its support of the movemen; 
Each member of the DESP individually could materially help, if, in the 
summer school nearest him or where he will spend the summer, he would 
seek the proper authorities and offer his cooperation toward the beginning 
or the continuing of a series of Institutes on Professional or Public Relations 





New Kooks 


Pupil Progress in the Elementary School—Dr. Willard S. Elsbree, Pro. 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
has just written another volume in the series of Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching entitled, ‘‘Pupil Progress in the Elementary School.” Of all the 
administrative arrangements in school organization, grouping, promotion, 
and marking affect children most directly and the manner in which 
these matters are handled is of great concern to each child. Professor 
Elsbree is unusually well qualified to treat these problems. As Director of 
Research in a city school system, he had practical, first-hand experience in 
dealing with them. Principals, supervisors, teachers, and parents will find 
it a direct and helpful presentation. This book has been published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. 


Class Size and Adaptability—This new book by Clarence Albert Newell, 
published by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, is based on a study of selected elementary'school classes in New 
Jersey. The purpose of this study was to investigate possible relationships 
between class size and educational adaptability. 


Teaching Language in the Elementary School—The National Society 
for the Study of Education presents its Forty-Third Yearbook, Part II, on 
Teaching Language in the Elementary School. This yearbook gives con- 
sideration to the language needs of children in the normal experiences of 
membership in family, school, and community groups. Accordingly, the role 
of the school in promoting language development is defined in terms of the 
understandings, skills, and attitudes which observably facilitate the in- 
dividual’s participation in various types of social situations, including both 
formal and informal group activities as well as both adult and peer associa- 
tions. The volume is presented with confidence that it will be a serviceable 
guide to teachers and principals in their efforts to stimulate growth in 
language power on the part of the children in the elementary school. 

This book is distributed by the Department of Education, the University 

.of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Creative Schools Portrayed in 1944 Yearbook 


Mata V. Bear 


Chairman, Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
and Principal, Roe School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Creative schools are ‘‘different’”’ but not all different schools are “‘crea- 
tive,” according to the 1944 Yearbook. How, then, can one identify a 
creative school? Not by the novelty of its practices or the originality and 
superior quality of children’s handiwork in the various fields of learning 
but by its emphasis on child development. In a creative school, says the 
yearbook, the emphasis must be on the “process,” not the ‘‘product.”’ 
Principals and teachers will be chiefly concerned with the extent to which 
the child puts something of himself into his school activities and thereby 
grows appropriately in understandings, attitudes, or skills. 

Viewed in this perspective creative schools are the very foundation of 
a free, democratic society. Only through opportunities for creative self- 
expression can the citizens of tomorrow learn to think independently. Only 
as children live and grow in an atmosphere of freedom can they comprehend 
and appreciate the freedoms for which we fight. Only as the school respects 
their ideas and their personalities will they acquire that self-confidence and 
self-respect which make for effective participation in democratic living. 

The keynote of the yearbook is sounded in a dynamic introduction, 
“Creative School Experiences,’’ written by Lt. J. Murray Lee, USNR, and 
Dorris May Lee. Following this introduction will be a series of concise 
descriptions of school activities, in which the opportunity and incentive to 
wholesome self-expression were present and from which commendable child 
growth is believed to have resulted. These articles pertain to such varied 
phases of the school program as administrative practice, every-day class- 
room experiences, and special programs and projects. Pupil experiences are 
reported in such widely different fields as working cooperatively on class or 
out-of-class projects, planning independently, solving real problems, writ- 
ing, speaking, acting, broadcasting, dancing, drawing, gardening, learning 
self-government, and managing such all-school projects as lunchrooms and 
museums. The closing contribution in the yearbook, ‘‘Creative Learning: 
The Principal’s Responsibility,’’ has been prepared by Helen Heffernan. 

In common with other yearbooks of the Department this volume should 
prove to be both a challenge and a sourcebook to elementary principals and 
their staffs. The chairman gratefully acknowledges the generous and effective 
cooperation of her colleagues on the Editorial Committee: Robert W. Eaves, 
Secretary, National Commission on Safety Education of the National 
Education Association (recently Principal of the Thomson School), Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Frances Belcher, Principal, North Ward School, Clearwater, 
Florida; and Ivan A. Booker, Assistant Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association. Also, we welcome to the Editorial Com- 
mittee, to assist with future yearbooks, Harold V. Baker, Principal, Daniel 
Webster School, New Rochelle, New York. 
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We Dre Growing [/ 
Eva G. Pinkston 


It is time for all members of the Department to rejoice and for the 
officers and Headquarters staff to stand at attention as the parade of State 
Representatives and their helpers pass in review. The membership of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals stands at an all time high 
(see page 46). Forty-one of the forty-eight states and possessions haye 
reached the quotas set by the officers and seven states have made fifty 
percent increases. Between some of the Representatives of these states there 
has been a friendly rivalry, which has been enjoyed by all. Others have been 
determined that no elementary principal of his state could say that he or 
she had not heard of the Department and even though a fifty percent in- 
crease would be impossible to make, a very great increase has been achieved, 
We were indeed sorry that Frank Austin of Texas felt that he should become 
Business Manager of the Port Arthur Schools, but we welcome Thomas E£, 
Pierce as the person who will direct the campaign in Texas now. 

The Department has now 308 life members and 31 of these have taken 
advantage this year of the offer which the Executive Committee authorized 
Herbert C. Hansen, Chairman, Life Membership Division, to make, namely, 
allowing a member to have a $50 life membership for the price of a $37.50 
War Bond. Of the 31 new life members for 1943-44 eighteen of these have 
been received from Omaha, Nebraska. Thanks are due to Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, President, National Education Association, Miss Florence Reynolds, 
D.E.S.P. State Representative, and Superintendent Hobart M. Corning 
for encouraging principals of Omaha to take advantage of the helps which 
our materials give. The statistics below give the number of life members in 
each state: 


Alabama 2 Minnesota 4 
Arizona 1 Mississippi 2 
California 68 Missouri 7 
Colorado 4 Nebraska 23 
Connecticut 4 New Jersey 16 
District of Columbia 4 New Mexico 2 
Florida 15 New York 20 
Georgia 15 North Carolina 4 
Idaho 1 North Dakota 2 
Illinois 8 Ohio 8 
Indiana 12 Oklahoma 4 
Iowa + Oregon 3 
Louisiana 9 Pennsylvania 7 
Massachusetts 4 Rhode Island 1 
Michigan 11 Texas 16 
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Utah 1 Wisconsin 10 
Virginia 6 Canada 1 
Washington 3 Hawaii 2 
West Virginia 3 Philippine Islands 1 


Many of the persons selected by the State Representatives to help in 
the enrollment campaign have been able to enroll the principals of their 
district, county, or city 100 percent in the Department. The following have 
been reported to Headquarters: 


ARIZONA Chicopee OREGON 
Glendale Everett Portland 
CALIFORNIA Melrose PENNSYLVANIA 
Glendale Milton Haverford Township 
COLORADO Norwood SouTH CAROLINA 
Denver Reading Columbia 
ILLINOIS Springfield TENNESSEE 
Evanston, Dist. 75 Swampscott Humboldt 
INDIANA Wellesley TEXAS 
Indianapolis Winthrop Beaumont Ind. and 
Muncie MICHIGAN French Ind. Dist. 
IowA Ferndale San Angelo 
Burlington NEw YORK Tyler 
KANSAS Batavia VIRGINIA 
Emporia Kenmore Alexandria 
Hutchinson NorTH CAROLINA Petersburg 
MARYLAND Asheville WISCONSIN 
Allegany County Greensboro Manitowoc 
MASSACHUSETTS Winston-Salem Whitefish Bay 
Agawan OKLAHOMA WYOMING 
Beverly Tulsa Casper 





The yearbooks of the Department have always carried the roster of the 
members and a directory of State, Sectional, and Local Principals’ Clubs. 
The new yearbook on Creative Education which will be sent to paid mem- 
bers for the year 1944-45 beginning September 15, will have a new State 
Association listed—that of Maine, with Dora L. Small, South Portland, 
President and City Representative of the D.E.S.P., and William M. Cullen, 
Lewiston, Secretary and our State Representative. 

Each State Representative and his helpers should be eulogized for 
having done such outstanding pieces of work this year. We realize that 
every elementary principal has been called upon to do many, many extras 
these past two years; therefore we want to add our most fervent ‘““Thank 
you” to all the other commendations they will receive for responsibilities 
assumed and work so satisfactorily completed. The plans which the Repre- 
sentatives have started will continue to carry the Department membership 
to new highs these coming years. 
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States 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


Representatives 


Robert C. Johnston 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Louis A. Cook, Jr. 
John Rishel 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Robert W. Eaves 
Frances Belcher 
Mary Standard 

M. Lillian McSorley 
Joseph Murphy 
Charlotte Carter 
Naomi Davitt 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Samuel E, King 

To be appointed 
William M, Cullen 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Margaret J. Davison 
Urban Hartung 
James F. Lichtenberger 
Gabriel Houston 
Anna F. Edwards 
Alice Lausted 
Florence B. Reynolds 
To be appointed 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Ralph C. McConnell 
Charles L. Mills 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mrs. Margie Marsh Watson 
R. D. Brown 

W. A. Yauch 

Ralph H. Kennedy 
W. C. Painter 
William J. Laramy 
Marion B. Bray 
Guy L. Varn 

Lydia M. Leistikow 
Gerald L. Bell 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Lois Anderson 

Viola Burns 

Lillian M. Johnson 
To be appointed 
Rachael E. Wilson 
Phillip H. Geil 
Margaret Chambers 
Rollen E. Nipps 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 





Other Territories and Foreign 


Quotas 
57 





TOTAL (Including Life Members) 


*Have reached quotas—Seven states have made a 50% increase. 
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State Representatives—1943-44 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Peoria, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark, 


CALIFORNIA 
Louis A. Cook, Jr. 
Long Beach 8, Calif. 


CoLORADO 
John Rishel 
Denver, Colo. 


CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C, Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 


District oF COLUMBIA 
Robert W. Eaves 
Washington, D, C. 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Mary Standard 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IDAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, Il. 


INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa 
Naomi Davitt 
Boone, Iowa 


Kansas 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 


KENTUCKY 
Samuel E, King 
Dayton, Ky. 


MAINE 


William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 


Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Margaret J. Davison 
Springfield, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Urban Hartung, Jr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
James F. Lichtenberger 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gabriel Houston 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssourI 
Anna F. Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MoNnTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L; Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


NEw JERSEY 
Ralph C. McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
New Mexico 


Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 


New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N, Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Margie Marsh 
Watson 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 
R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

OHIO 
W. A. Yauch 
Euclid, Ohio 





OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Haverford Township, Pa. 


RuopeE IsLaNpD 
Marion B, Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SouTH CAROLINA 
Guy L. Varn 
Columbia, S. C. 


SoutH DAKOTA 
Lydia M. Leistikow 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 


UTAH 
Lois Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M. Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WEsT VIRGINIA 
Rachael E. Wilson 
Huntington, W. Va: 


WISCONSIN 
Philip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wise. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers: 
Casper, Wyo. 
ALASKA 


Rollen E. Nipps 
Cordova, Alaska 


Hawall 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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TOMORROW —]Just You Wait and See! 


(See picture appearing on front cover) 


Children in the elementary schools of today, as well as in the 
schools of tomorrow, cannot all boast of equal inheritance— 
economically, socially, or intellectually. They represent a cross 
section of many types of American people. Then the main work 
of our elementary schools is to help each child to grow to the 
best of his ability in order that he may become an adult worthy 


to take His place as a citizen of tomorrow. 


Experience has shown that teachers and principals must 
acquire certain skills in knowing how to measure the uninter- 
e 


rupted growth of each child, for their work is to know all the 


children in their classes and to provide the assistance that is 


necessary to create continuous progress. This issue of THE 


NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is devoted pri- 


marily to the discussion of the ways and means which schools 
use to measure, observe, and report the progress made by indi- 
vidual children. The articles have been written by eminent 


educators who have carried on extensive work in this field. 


The picture on the front cover shows three sixth grade pupils 
of the Farnsworth School, Chicago, Illinois, making block 


prints. 




















